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Or, the Benefits of Filial Obedience. 
¢ meee, 





A story for 
hildren. hed by Wm. Hyde, Portland’ Me. 
This is an interesting and instructive narrative, 
just from the Press. "The author informs the reader 
that ‘‘ the incidents related in the following narrative 
occurred some seventy or eighty years ago, in a town 
in the state of Maine. The following extract may be 
taken as a specimen of the style of the book, which 
has the above picture for a frontispiece. 

“Say you will go,” said Catharine Weldon to 
one of her school-mates, a little girl about her 
own age; and she took hold of her arm, and, 
looking in her face with a beseeching expression 
of countenance, repeated ‘‘ only say you will go, 
and I shall be satisfied.” 

‘‘T have told you I can make no promises till I 
have asked my mother,” said the gentle but firm 
Agatha, as she opened the gate in front of her 
father’s dwelling, and, resolutely freeing her arms 
from the grasp of Catharine, she shut the gate 
playfully against her, and bidding her a smiling 
good-bye, ran hastily into the house; while Catha- 
tine turned pettishly away, piqued that, owing to 
Agatha’s spirit of filial obedience she had not been 
able to obtain from her a promise that she would 
accompany her, on the following morning, in an 
excursion to Bracklyn Swamp to gather whortle- 
berries, 

The plan had been suggested that afternoon. 

n her way to school, happening to meet a boy 
with a basket of very fine berries on his arm, 
Catharine enquired where he had gathered them? 

“Tn Bracklyn Swamp,” replied the boy, ‘‘ and 
there are plenty of them there.” 

‘‘ How I should like to go and gather a whole 
basket full myself,” thought Catharine, as she 
walked on towards the school, considering what 
Would be the most probable means of obtaining 
her mother’s permission to go to the swamp for 

erries, ; 

Just before she had reached the house of Dr. 

orton, she saw Agatha go out, and hasten on to 
school without observing her, or even looking that 














way. On seeing her, the thought struck Catha- 
rine, that possibly Agatha would be prevailed on 
to go, and then she knew there would be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining her mother’s consent; for every 
one entertained such an opinion of Mrs. Norton’s 
good sense, and strict family government, that 
they would allow their children to go any where, 
or do any thing that was countenanced or approv- 
ed of by the Dr. and Mrs. Norton. 

No sooner had this idea presented itself to 
Catharine, than, giving a bound, she <Imost flew 
after Agatha, and in a moment was at her side 
pleading with all the eloquence she could assume 
in favor of her projected excursion. The account 
she had received from the boy was repeated; and 
under the embellishment of her glowing descrip- 
tion, the grapes of Eshcol could be scarcely more 
inviting than were the whortleberries she had seen 
in Thomas Green’s basket. 

But in vain did Catharine persuade; the most 
she could obtain from Agatha, was an assurance 
that she would name the subject to her mother, 
and tell her the result the next day. To this 
Catharine was obliged to submit, as they had 
reached the school-house; but she was by no 
means satisfied; for she wanted Agatha to say 
she would go with her; and when she refused to 
promise, giving as a reason that she did not know 
as her mother would approve of her going, and 
then she could not keep her promise—Catharine 
told her that in that case she would be entirely 
exculpated, and all the blame would fall on her 
mother. Agatha assured Catharine she could 
not have produced a stronger argument against 
her promising, for she aaa not for any consider- 
ation be the cause of bringing blame on her dear 
mother, and begged Catharine would desist from 
urging her further. 

She did desist because the exercises of the 
school commenced, and she had no opportunity to 
speak to her after they took their places in the 
school; but no sooner were they dismissed and in 
the street, than she commenced her attack and 
continued coaxing, and flattering, and scolding by 
turns, till Agatha made her escape in the manner 
related, and left her to proceed alone to her own 
home, which was at no great distance. 

Catharine entered the house in a very disagree- 
able humor; and taking off her bonnet, she flung 
it angrily on a table, and throwing herself into a 
chair began to rock with the greatest violence. 
Mrs. Weldon perceived that: something had taken 
place that had very much displeased Catharine ; 
but forbore to take notice of it, hoping her irrita- 
tion would soon subside, if left to her own reflec- 
tion, which was usually the case; while any at- 
tempt of her own to “soothe her passions into 
rest,” she knew from sad experience would only 
exasperate her still more. 

After waiting sometime however, and Catharine 
still remaining silent, her curiosity to learn what 
had happened got the better of her prudence; and 
approaching her chair she sat down by her, and 
smoothing the hair tenderly from her forehead, 
said with much affection, ‘‘ What makes my little 
girl so sober?—something has grieved her; and 
will she not tell her mother what it is?” 

Catharine pushed her mother’s hand from her 
face, and turning round placed both her arms 
against the back of the chair, and pressing her 
eyes hard against them began to sob violently. 

Mrs. Weldon sat looking at Catharine with 
surprise and anger, not unmingled with sorrow; 
for the repulsive manner in which her darling had 
received her caresses, and inflicted on her heart a 


She was just about to speak and demand a reason 
for her conduct, when the door opened softly and 
Agatha entered. 

Irs. Weldon immediately changed the charac- 
ter of her intended enquiry, and taking Catharine’s 
arm she drew her towards herself, exclaiming, 
** Look, Catharine, here is Agatha come to see 
you.” 

But Catharine wag in too cross a mood to be so 
easily pleased; besides she felt mortified at being 
caught in such a disagreeable plight by her little 
friend, whom she really loved and respected, 
though she thought her far too scrupulous in many 
things. She therefore concluded, as soon an she 
heard Agatha open the door, that it would be best 
to pretend to be so much displeased with her, as 
not to speak to, or even to look at her; and then 
Agatha would not discover any thing of the unkind 
treatment which her mother had received from 
her. Accordingly she gently disengaged her arm 
from her mother, sat unusually upright in her 
chair, and turned quite away from Agatha. But 
good nature and kindness are not easily repulsed. 

‘* Are you sick, dear Catharine?” said Agatha, 
coming round so as to see her face, which Catha- 
rine turned still further from her. ‘‘I shall be 
very sorry if you are,” continued she, ‘‘ especially 
if you do not get well to-morrow, for 1 came to 
tell you my mother has given me leave to go to 
Bracklyn Swamp with you, and—” 

‘<I am not sick, Agatha—I am not sick,” hasti- 
ly interrupted Catharine, ‘‘I was only sorry, or 
cross, because I thought I-should not go.”’ 

‘*Go where?” asked her mother with quick- 
ness, 

“Only to Bracklyn Swanip after whortleberries,”’ 
said Catharine, ‘‘ I suppose you have no objection, 
mother, for I know you are very fond of berries.” 

‘<T am,” replied Mrs. Weldon, ‘‘ rejoiced to see 
Catharine restored to good humor, and shall be 
glad for you to go with Agatha; but why did you 
not tell me you were going ?”’ 

‘‘ Because Agatha would not promise to go till 
she had asked her mother; and I was afraid Mrs. 
Norton would not be willing for her to go with me 
unless she could say to her she had promised to 
go; but it is better than I expected, and now | 
am so glad. What time in the morning shall we 
set out, Agatha? I think we had better start by 
eight o’clock.” 





NARRATIVE 





ROSANNA, THE UGLY ONE. 
Translated from the French. 

‘* But look then,” said Mrs. Moore to her hus- 
band, ‘‘ how ugly that little one is. Is she not, 
William?” 

And Mr. Moore, who was sitting in a rocking 
chair, amusing himself by poking the fire, laid 
down the tongs he held, and grievously answered 
his wife, 

‘* But, my dear, you have already said so one 
hundred times, and were you to say it one hundred 
times more, Rosa would not become less ugly for 
your saying so.” 

Rosanna was a little girl of about fourteen. 
She was their only child, and, to do her mother 
justice, was really very ugly; nay, almost revolt- 
ing, with her little gray eyes, flat nose, large 
mouth, thick, protruding lips, red hair, and above 
all, a form remarkably awry. 

Rose was then very ugly; but she was a sweet 
girl, nevertheless. Kind and intelligent, she 











pang, not even suspected by the little inflictor. 


possessed a mind of the highest order. Nature 


seemed to have compensated her with every good 
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quality of the heart for the want of every beauty 
of person. 

The poor little thing was profoundly hurt, as she 
listened to her mother’s observation. 

‘Oh, you little fright, you will never get a 
husband.” 

Eight o’clock struck; Mrs. Moore was sorely 
vexed. 

‘* Go to bed, Rosanna.” 

Trembling, the little girl approached her mother, 
to give the kiss of good night. ; 

*°Tis useless, you little monster,” said her 
mother. 

A tear rolled from the little one’s eye. She 
hastily wiped it away, and turning to her father 
presented him the yet humid cheek. He kissed 
her tenderly. 

‘*T am not altogether miserable,” she murmur- 
ed, leaving the room. 

Retired into her chamber she commenced em- 
broidering a scarf; and worked thus part of the 
night, for she desired to be able to present it to 
her mother when she rose in the morning. 

The clock strack twelve. She had just finished, 
and putting it by, the little girl calmly resigned 
herself to rest. Her repose was undisturbed. 

On the morrow, Rose presented her scarf to her 
mother. What was the pain the little one expe- 
rienced, when her mother received it coldly, and 
expressed none of those tender sentiments which 
were to have been the sweet little one’s reward. 

Her eyes, by chance, glanced over a neighbor- 
ing mirror, 

‘* Yes,” she said internally, ‘‘ I am ugly; they 
are right;” and she sought in her young head to 
find a remedy for ugliness. 

And then in the world, new pangs wounded the 
ugly one’s heart. A first impression alienated all 
the young girls of her own age; but then she 
was so good, so amiable, so amusing, that they 
approached, then listened, and then loved her. 
Now indeed our little one was happy. 

One day Mr. Moore went home in a vioient pas- 
sion, and became, in consequence of some trifling 
provocation, highly incensed against his wife. 
Their domestic felicity was troubled for eight 
long days—for eight long days Mrs. Moore was 
continually crying. Rosanna in vain racked her 
young brains to discover why; but her father still 
continued angry, and her mother still continually 
weeping. At last she reflected in her mind how 
to reconcile them. 

They were all three seated in the parlor; Mr. 
Moore was arranging the fire. When this was 
concluded, he threw the tongs from him, snatched 
a book from the mantle, and opened it abruptly; 
but after a moment’s perusal, he closed it again in 

a violent humor, cast a fierce glance at his trem- 
bling wife, and hurriedly rose from his chair. 

Rosanna, deeply moved, clasped her arms about 
his neck as he was about to rise, and affectionate- 
ly caressed him. He could not reject her inno- 
cent coaxing, and the little girl thinking she had 
succeeded in touching his heart, took in her hands 
the moistened handkerchief, wherewith her mother 
had been drying her weeping eyes, and dryed 
them a second time therewith. She then tenderly 
embraced her mother, who returned her affection- 
ate caress with all a mother’s fondness. 

The parties now being favorably disposed, 
nought remained but to establish the peace. This 
was no easy matter; neither would make the first 
overture, and without the penetration of little 
Rose, the reconciliation would not then have taken 
place. 

She took her father’s hand between her own 
little hands, and pressed it to her bosom; she 
then took her mother’s hand, and joined it to her 
father’s as it lay near her heart. Human pride 
could resist no longer; the alienated parents rose 
at the same moment and cordially embraced each 
other. 

From that hour Rose was the idol of them both. 

Six years after this, Rosanna, the ugly Rosanna, 


was the ornament of every society.to which her 
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just disappeared, leaving the horizon covered with 
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serving, her conversation was universally courted. 
One summer evening, the sun, which during the 
day, had shed over nature an intense heat, had 


long, wide bands of red; clouds more and more 
dark were heaping themselves on the eastern sky ; 
the atmosphere was suffocating, and one would 
deem the earth was returning to the sun the heat 
she had been receiving from the latter during the 
day. All was heavy and weary, the air inhaled 
seemed rather to suffocate than nourish. A drowsy 
languor overcame every one. 
In a saloon, whose every window was thrown 
open, might be seen gliding, here and there, in 
the darkened light, groups of young females, 
whose white dresses, slightly agitated by the ris- 
ing breeze of the evening, offered something mys- 
terious and poetical whereon the imagination loved 
to dwell. A low languishing whisper was then 
heard, like the soothing murmur of some distant 
rivulet. A young woman, seated before a piano 
was expressing her heart’s sentiments, by an ex- 
temporary melody,.now smooth and tender, now 
deep and trembling. 
No more whispering, but a general silence took 
place, for hers was a celestial symphony, a seraph’s 
song. 
Lord Underwood, a fine blue eyed young noble- 
man, was so deeply touched by the melody, that 
his frame seemed agitated by a momentary convul- 
sion. He listened to the angel’s voice, so softly 
harmonizing with the sweet tones of the instrument, 
and felt an indescribable sensation thrill through 
his frame. 
The music ceased, but the sweet voice still vi- 
brated on Underwood’s ear, and there was a charm 
in.the witty and original trifle to which he listened, 
that transfixed him where he stood. 
‘* How beautiful must that young girl be,” 
thought Underwood. ‘‘ Happy the man on whom 
may fall her choice!” and he involuntarily sighed. 
Suddenly lights are brought in. The young wo- 
man was the ugly Rosanna. 
Lord Underwood was stupified. He closed his 
eyes, but the charm of that voice haunted his 
memory. He gazed on her a second time, and 
he found her less ugly; and Rose was indeed less 
ugly. The beauties of her mind seemed transfix- 
ed to her person, and her grey eyes, small as they 
were, expressed wonderfully well her internal 
sensations, 
* » * * * * * 

Lord Underwood wedded Rosanna, and became 
the happiest of men in the possession of the kind- 
est and most leving of women. 

Beauty deserts us: but virtue and talents, the 
faithful companions of our lives, accompany us 
even to the grave. D. D. 
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ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG LADY. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 

On the banks of the Hudson, opposite N. York 
city, there resided, a few years ago, a family in 
affluent circumstances. It consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. and their only child Emily. 

Situated as they were, contiguous to the me- 
tropolis of fashion, gayety, and dissipation; pos- 
sessing the means of gratifying the pride of life, 
and destitute of religion, it is not surprising that 
they should bow down to the god of this world, 
become infatuated with its vain pageantry, and be 
willing to comply with its arbitrary and preposter- 
ous exactions, after the folly and caprice of the 
votaries of pleasure. Emily was the idol of her 
parents, and as might be expected, no expense 
was spared to gratify all her wishes, and to pro- 
mote her education. When she was about four- 
teen years old, she was sent into Pennsylvania, to 
a boarding school; from which it was presumed, 
she would return home the pride of her parents, 




















































































that instruction, which, accompanied by the Di- 
vine blessing, had the effect to turn off her thought, 
from following vanity, to the acquisition of th, 
pearl of great price. Her letters to her parents 
soon presented an obvious change in her views 
and feelings, and savored of deep personal piety 
Alarmed by this unexpected discovery, Mr, A. 
ordered her immediate return home, that as he 
said, she might be cured of her ‘melancho] 
Emily left with reluctance, the scene in which she 
had spent a happy and memorable year, sincerely 
regretted by all her school associates, and follow. 
ed by the blessings and prayers of many Christian 
hearts. 

The disappointed father, received his daughter 
affectionately, but he was heard to say, ‘* Well 
after all the high hopes we have formed of our 
Emily, it seems she is to be accomplished with 
nothing but religion. Let us do what we canto 
counteract the gloomy tendency of her mind,” 
With this view he engaged the best masters ip 
music and dancing from the city to attend her, 
parties were entertained, and fashionable excur- 
sions made to divert her mind, and among other 
presents, the mistaken father promised her a splen- 
did gold watch, ‘‘if she would give up her reli- 
gious notions.” But she turned away from all 
these allurements, as does a sick infant from its 
toys; her heart was not in them, and they afford- 
ed her no satisfaction. Yet* when the Sabbath 
came, and in compliance with custom, the family 
resorted to church; then the bounding step and 
beaming eye of Emily showed undissembled joy, 
and returning from thence she was all animation 
in pointing out such truths and expressions of the 
preacher as particularly impressed her mind, “ 0, 
was not that true,” she would say, ‘‘ was not that 
excellent? I think Mr. C. preaches with more 
zeal and affection than any minister I used to hear, 
or else I can understaud better than I once did.” 
By these and similar remarks Emily often prevent- 
ed the less profitable discourses of her parents; 
for in their ride to and from the church, they were 
generally occupied in commenting upon the dress 
and equipage of their fashionable acquaintance. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. found all their efforts unavail- 
ing to turn aside their daughter from the path 
which she found to be one of pleasantness and 
peace, her heart was fixed, and Jesus was all her 
salvation and all her desire, for her own portion 
and that of her parents. Often when their man- 
sion resounded with unhallowed merriment, when 
all was thoughtless levity, unmeaning frivolity, 
and vain parade, in some remote spot the eye of 
God beheld the pious Emily prostrate in supplica- 
tion, and his ear heard her importunage prayer, for 
the conversion of her deluded parents. She knew 
how deeply their hearts were enthralled in the ser- 
vice of a vain world, forgetful of their obligations 
to their Creator, and careless of futurity, but she 
hoped and believed that the time would arrive when 
they would become sensible of their dangerous 
condition, and turn from the errors of their ways. 
Emily delighted to unite with the people of God, 
in all their public acts of devotion, and she often 
purchased privileges of this kind by sacrificing her 
own inclination to gratify her friends, in some of 
their plans in amusement. This, however, caused 
a conflict of feelings, respecting duty, that greatly 
lessened her religious pleasure. Happily for her 
she had not long to encounter the tide of opposi- 
tion. In herturn, she would persuade her parents 
to accompany her to the house of prayer. 
one occasion when returning home with them, she 
said, ‘‘ Don’t you think, father, that Christians 
ought to be the happiest people in the world?” 


love God, and love each other, and try to live ac- 
cording to the rules of the Bible,” said Emily.— 
‘*Can nobody be happy but those who seem to 
think of nothing but religion?” inquired Mr. A. 
‘*] do not~ see how people can be,” she replied, 





and the admiration of all her acquaintances. 
At the school, however, to which she was sent, 





mother presented her. 


Amiable, witty, and ob- 





she not only gained such knowledge as is ‘‘ profit- 
able to the life that now is,” but she also received’ How could they be fit to die, father?” 


*¢ or if they could be happy while rich and in health, 
I do not know what would give them any comfort 
in poverty, sickness, and death, without religio?. 
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«Why, my child?” he asked, ‘ Because they. 
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child,” said Mr. A. with assumed sternness, while 
he brushed off a tear from his cheek. ‘‘ Emily, 
ou talk about things which it is not expected that 
ou should understand. It will be time enough 
for you to think about death by and by; now is 
the time to enjoy yourself. I scarcely ever think 
about these things. We all of us mean well, my 
dear, and that is enough. When a young lady 
gets her head filled with gloomy notions about re- 
igion, friends may at once resign all hopes of 
making a suitable establishment for her; fanaticism 
naturally levels all the necessary distinctions of 
society.”” 

Conviction of truth had, however, frequently 
assailed the hearts of these well meaning parents; 
and though they strove hard to resist it, they were 
often constrained to confess to each other that it 
was not right in their case. ‘‘ We have formed 
various schemes of happiness for our dear child,” 
said Mr. A. ‘‘ but they have been in vain, I do not 
understand how she can keep aloof from those 
pleasures which young people so highly prize.” 
“My dear,” replied Mrs. A. ‘‘ that our daughter 
is happier than we can make her by all the means 
we possess there can be no doubt. Let us look 
to the source from whence she professes to derive 
her enjoyments—the Bible; let us learn of our 
child the way to be happy.”’ These conversations 
were always accompanied by that deep feeling 
and interest which promise happy results, as is 
proved in this case, for a short time only elapsed, 
when this might be called a pious family. Perfect 
harmony and union of sentiment and feelings, 
bound their renovated hearts together as with a 
triple cord, which death itself would have no pow- 
er to sever. 

But mark the vicissitude of this changeful world. 
By one of those revolutions which often occur in 
mercantile affairs, Mr. A. was suddenly reduced to 
indigence. Before he had time to carry into effect 
any of the benevolent plans which he had formed 
for the promotion of a cause now dear to his heart, 
he was entirely stripped of the means. he had pos- 
sessed so abundantly. Yet he was rich in faith, 
ud heir to a kingdom, and could now realize the 
superiority of his remaining possessions to any 
other that might take to itself wings and fly away. 

It is true that his associates of former days, 
vhom his profession of religion had not driven 
away from him, now took their silent departure; 
but their place was amply supplied by more valua- 
ble and sympathetic friends. 

While Emily was at the boarding school, she 

became sensible that she was accountable to God 
for the manner in which she spent her time, and 
for the improvement of all the privileges she was 
permitted to enjoy, and that by giving only a 
superficial and careless attention to her studies, 
she would deceive the expectation of her friends, 
and wrong herself out of the benefits which edu- 
cation is intended to bestow in the various circum- 
stances of life. 
_ Under these impressions, she naturally excelled 
inthe different branches to which she attended. 
And when the ordering of Providence rendered it 
her duty to exert her talents in aid of those now 
doubly endeared to her by their piety and misfor- 
lunes, she cheerfully proposed, for that purpose, 
o teach a seminary. 

The plan was approved, and the family removed 
to New York, not as formerly, for the convenience 
of fashionable company and amusements in winter, 

ut because a comfortable subsistance was more 
likely to be obtained there, than in the country. 

Emily was soon patronised by many new and 
excellent friends, whose confidence and respect 

er consistent deportment and unwearied exertions, 
nchly deserved. Mr. A. also undertook a suita- 


le employment, by which this interesting family | 


Were again placed in easy circumstances; while 
they knew how to appreciate the providential care 
of our Heavenly Father, they had also hearts to 
Praise him for every good, and in his approving 
smiles they were blessed. 

Merit like that of Emily A. could not long re- 
main unvalued by the ‘ discerning few,’ who had 








an opportunity of knowing her domestic virtues. 
Among those who were privileged visiters at her 
father’s house, she» discovered in one, a fellow 
mind, and a congenial heart; their intimacy soon 
grew into a sincere attachment, and in two years 
from the time that she commenced school-keeping 
she became the happy wife of a worthy minister of 
the Gospel. M. W. 
Furnished by a Clergyman for the Pastor's Journal. 
AFFECTING ADMONITION, 

B—— was the son of pious parents; and the in- 
fluence of a religious education was seen in his 
morality, and his respect for religion. He exhibit- 
ed, in the various relations of life, an amiable dis- 
position. There was but ‘‘ one thing ” he lacked. 
He had just attained his 18th year, when, ina 
very sudden and remarkable manner, he was sum- 
moned into eternity. 

On the third of July, he and several of his 
youthful associates were seen in the house of God 
They witnessed the commemoration of the Saviour’s 
dying love; and they heard the solemn and special 
warning which was that day addressed to the un- 
regenerate. The fourth of July was spent in vain 
amusement. In the evening there was a ball, 
which was kept up till a very late hour; and in 
which B—— was unusually active. The morning 
of the 5th was damp; and there can be no reason- 
able doubt, that in returning home that morning, 
worn out with the amusements of the past night, 
he took cold; and the fatal arrow was then fixed 
in his bosom. He made known his feelings to 
some of his confidential friends, but made no com- 
plaint to his own family, until the Friday following. 
Medicine was then administered, but no special 
danger was apprehended. On Monday, however, 
his disease assumed a serious character, The 
physician and his friends were alarmed. Hopes 
and fears alternated during the week; and just at 
sunset on Saturday, his disembodied spirit took its 
flight into a boundless eternity. 

The writer was with him several times during 
his sickness. On the day of his death, before, 
however, any fatal symptoms had appeared, he 
was asked whether he felt himself prepared for 
death; he acknowledged that he did not. About 
an hour before he died, whilst in great pain, he 
inquired of the physician, his own brother, ‘‘ Can’t 
I live?” and then for the first time (for until then 
sanguine hopes had been entertained of his recov- 
ery) the solemn announcement was made to him 

. ——‘‘ That his case was desperate, 

‘© Death swift approaching! ’’— 

‘* Is it possible?” he exclaimed; and immediately 
began to pray. And with the hand of his mother 
grasped in his—pleading for mercy with his dying 
breath—he left the world! His lifeless corpse 
was the next day brought into the very sanctuary, 
where, two weeks before, in all the.buoyancy of 
youth, he had beheld the emblems of redeeming 
love, and whence, with his youthful associates, he 
had gone to the house of mirth! 

‘© How dreadful must thy summons be, O Death! 

**'To him that is at ease in his possessions! 

‘© Who, counting on long years of pleasure here, 

‘* Is quite unfurnished for the world to come! ”” 

‘* Be ye also ready; for, in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh.” Es. Res 
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Written for the Youth’s Conipanion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 13. 


The climate of the Sandwich Islands is so mild, 
that open windows and thin clothing are comforta- 
ble during all seasons of the year, except in some 
of the windy and rainy portions of the group. 
The heat of the mid-day sun is quite oppressive, 
and the nights are so warm that we found it neces- 
sary, for our comfort, to have our windows open 
on each side of our beds, and the natives were 
much in the habit of sleeping in the open air. 
They were specially fond of lying on the dry sand 
along the beach, 





I once had occasion to go from Waimea or 
Hawaii, to Kaawalva, on the same island, a dis- 
tance of forty or fifty miles. Mrs. Chapin was 
then too feeble to walk, or even to sit up, and was 
carried on a litter, on the shoulders of natives, for 
the first fifteen miles, to the sea shore; where we 
arrived at sunset. The remaining distance we 
were to sail in canoes. The wind being ahead, 
we found it necessary to wait for the morning 
breeze, which would prove favorable to take us on 
our way. I had the litter, with Mrs. Chapin, 
placed on the beach, and wrapping myself in my 
cloak I lay down on the dry sand by her side, and 
slept soundly till after mid-night, when the wind 
having become such as we wished, the litter was 
put upon a double canoe (two canoes tied together) 
and we pursued our course. We were thus ex- 
posed to the influence of the air during the whule 
of the night; and though it was in the month of 
February, we neither of us suffered with cold, 
but on the contrary found it much pleasanter 
travelling, than during the heat of the day, es- 
pecially as we had the benefit of a bright moon. 

On the eastern sides of the islands, strong trade 
winds continually blow, which render the atmos- 
phere very cool, during some parts of the year, 
and make thick clothing and good houses necessa- 
ry for comfort. So that while the people on one 
side of the islands, close their doors and wrap 
themselves in their kapas to keep warm, those a 
few miles distant on the opposite side, are fanning 
themselves and seeking shady and cool situations, 
so uncomfortable is the heat. 

I was once sent for, suddenly, to visit one of 
the missionaries twenty five miles distant, on the 
north-eastern side of Maui. He-‘had fallen fifty or 
sixty feet from a precipice, while looking for some 
small timbers for his house. “The messenger 
arrived at three o’clock inthe-afternoon. Without 
much delay I obtained a horse of one of the chiefs, 
and at four was on my way. As I approached 
his side of the island, and the evening came on, 
I found my thin, summer clothing but poorly pro- 
tected me from the influeace of the raw trade 
wind, and on my arriva) at nine .o’clock, had be- 
come quite chilled. It was then near the iniddle 
of December, I had previously visited there but 
once, which was in the summer, when it was very 
warm on all portions of the group, and conse- 
quently was not aware of.so great a change. 

The mountains on the islands are some of them 


exceedingly high, and along their extended sides 
may be found a great variety of temperature. 


Several are so high, that their tops are often 
covered with snow; so that while it is oppressive- 
ly hot and vegetation is luxuriant at the bottom, 
the summits may be clad in the garb of winter and 
be destitute ofevery appearance of verdure, 

I once ascended Mauna Kea (White Moun- 
tain) which is the highest on the islands, in com- 
pany with Mr. Lyons and Mr. Spaulding, both 
members of the mission. "We furnished ourselves 
with food, drink, cluaks, blankets, mats, and other 
articles necessary for a night’s encampment, and 
engaged natives to carry our baggage for us. 
We commenced our ascent early in the afternoon, 
and as we proceeded soon arrived amid the clouds, 
which differed, in no particular, from common fog 
At length the sun began to shine upon us, and we 
found spread out before us a scene inexpressibly 
grand and beautiful. An unbroken ocean of clouds 
extended in every direction as far as the eye could 
reach. The world below was, of course, entirely 
excluded from our view, and the prospect was uni- 
form and unbroken, except here and there the 
peaks of several lofty mountains rose, giving some 
variety to the scene. The sun shone in its full 
splendor, and gave to the whole an indescribable 
brilliancy and splendor. Pursuing our way up- 
ward, we were at length overtaken by night, in a 
region many thousands of feet above the clouds, 
and where we found the cold very uncomfortable. 
We built a large fire to assist in keeping us warm, 
and wrapping ourselves in our cloaks and blankets 
were enabled to sleep a part of the night. In the 
morning we started on frozen ground, and resting 
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often along the way, arrived during the forenoon in 
the region of snow. The atmosphere was very 
cold, and we were soon willing to return to the 
warmer region below. We filled a large tin pail 
with snow, which melted and furnished us with 
drink, during our descent and until we reached 
our houses where we arrived shortly after dark. 
Had we not been thus supplied we should have 
suffered with thirst, as there were no springs or 
brooks along our way. Thus during the short 
space of a few hours, we passed from the barren 
and frozen region of almost perpetual snow, 
through the less frigid climate of fall and the fresh 
verdure of spring, into the luxuriance and fruitful- 
ness of summer. A. CuapPin. 
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THE SOAP BUBBLE, 
oR ‘PRETTY THINGS GO OUT.” 

‘«Ma, ma—see, see—red, yellow, green—there, 
it is gone!” The big tear started from Emma’s 
eye, and she stood motionless awhile, holding in 
her hand a tube, from which had just escaped a 
soap bubble. ‘‘ Ma, I knew I could not keep it 
very long; but it was so beautiful,—say, ma, why 
does every beautiful thing go out so soon? I saw 
the rainbow last night, and stopped to see it, and 
looked, and just while I was looking, it grew pale, 
and went out. I know God is very good; but | do 
wish he would let the pretty things be, and take all 
the naughty things away. Oh, if he would just 
have let me had my rose bush and canary bird, 
and have taken those ugly poppies, and the turkey 
that pulls my red frock so, then I know I would 
love him as well as little Mary Lothrop did.” 

‘*But stop, my dear, do you think Mary never 
lost any thing beautiful? Do you suppose that 
God was more kind to her than to you? Mary 
loved God because he was good, and holy, and 
had provided a way in which she might become 
good and holy; but you are going to love him if he 
will spare your pretty toys! Emma, which is real 
love to God? I know it sometimes makes us sad 
to see beautiful things ‘ go out,’ as you say; but 
God knows what is best. Every thing beautiful 
must fade; and He takes them from us that we may 
feel that earth is not our home.—Once you had a 
little brother—a sweet babe;—he had a chubby 
face, and rich curls on his forehead; and smiled 
very sweetly when you called him little Fred-y. 
But God took him to heaven, where flowers never 
fade, and there he will live forever. Your soap 

bubble was beautiful, but it vanished very soon, 
and you can never see it again. But little Fred-y 
did not ‘go out’ like that; he has just gone to 
live in heaven; and if you love God you will go to 
heaven and see him again. Your souls.can never 
die; and there you will live, and live forever.” 
‘¢ Forever, ma, what does forever mean?” 
‘* It means a long, long time; longer than you 
can even think of, my dear.” 
‘* Is it as much as two thousand years?” 
‘* Yes, more years than you could ever count!” 
‘¢ Oh, ma, if I could get sister Ann to help me, 
and we should count as quick as we could till bed 
time, shouldn’t we count them all then?” 
‘* No, Emma, you would only just have begun.” 
‘Oh, dear mother, how long forever is. It 
makes my head ache thinking about the end of it; 
let me lay it on your lap, and then you tell me 
how I may be good, to go and live with little 
brother. I love to have you tell me about that 
good place, where nothing ever dies. Do talk a 
little longer, dearest mother, for I do not like to 
have your beautiful words ‘ go out so soon.’ ” 
S. S. Visiter. 
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Enraged Bees. 


On Tuesday, saysthe Alexandria Gazette, the Bees 
in a gentleman’s garden became enraged at the near 
approach to their hives of horses and carts which 
were backed up for the purpose of unloading wood: 


horses and drivers. In afew minutes the drivers 
were put to flight, but the horses not being able to dis- 
engage themselves, had to bear the brunt of the onset 
as they best could, and that was but feebly indeed. 
One of the poor animals was stung so severely that 
he actually died in a short time, and the other was res- 
cued by the servants wrapping themselves in blankets 
and going with determination to his assistance. This 
acomplished, all hands, we believe, precipitately re- 
tired from the vengeance of the winged warriors. 
‘The bees, finding that their enemiés had “ inglori- 
ously fled” from the field of battle, resolved to 
‘carry the war to Africa.” Mustering their forces 
they invaded the village, scattering themselves abroad, 
stinging pigs and cows, and chasing men, women and 
children.—They absolutely held entire possession of 
the enemies’ country for some time, driving back 
several pedlars who attempted to cross the stone 
bridge with their waggons. ‘The approach of night 
put an end to the contest. 





Train up a child in the way he should go. 
Hannibal, when a boy, was daily brought by his 
father to the altar, and made to swear eternal hatred 
to the Romans. Daily was he told of the cruelties 
and the wrongs which they had inflicted, and that 
these cruelties and wrongs must be redressed. And 
the result was, Hannibal’s name has come down to us 
as the greatest warrior that ever lived. 

Mr. R. of the State of N. Y., whom we well knew, 
took his little son, hts only son, upon his knee, and, 
as soon as he began to lisp a word, taught him to pro- 
fane, in the most horrid and shocking manner, the 
name of God—to ridicule the Christian religion, and 
to fight with the one who sat nearest to them. 

esaw this same son also, when three or four 
vears old. He was again called upon by the father, 
before a bar room full. of travellers to go over with 
the same performance. The father was told that he 
was training that child for the gallows. 5 
Frequently after this we saw the child as he grew 
up to manhood, and he always gave striking evidence 
that he had been an apt scholar. And what was the 
result?- As in the case of Hannibal, he became a man 
of blood,—fighting and whipping his father and 
mother, drinking, and dirking all who offended him. 


ler, a blasphemer, and confined in a prison. 
_ [Cleveland Messenger. 





Children early brought to Christ. 


revival in the place. 
she would not close her eyes to slee 
she had prayed in the simplicity of es heart. 
would she ask her mother, whose heart was full of 
pious solicitude to pray for her. From the questions 
she almost daily asked, it was evident her mind was 
mostly occupied with religious subjects; and some- 
times in the dead of night her mother would be aroused 
from her slumbers by the sweet voice of her little 
daughter, who kneeling beside her bed, would devout- 
ly pray to Him who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” Itis about four years since these 
feelings commenced. She remains still in an equally 
interesting state of mind. ‘Iwo years since her teach- 
er did not pray in school, at which she grieved much, 


The last we heard of him he was a drunkard, a revi- 


When Elizabeth was three years old, there was a 
Her mind was deeply affected; 
at night, before 
Often 








mother, or aunt Sally, that put you up to that, m 

little girl.” No papa, said she, “ the preacher said 
we onght to pray, Papa, do you pray?” Yet more 
angry he replied, ‘“‘ Well, you and your mother, and 
your aunt Sally may go ave way, and I will go 
mine.” The dear little girllooking up in her father’s 
face with much simplicity said, “ Papa which way are 
you going?” ‘The words reached his heart, imme- 
diately he burst into tears, arose from the table, 
rushed into another room, and begged his wife to 
pray-fer him. ‘ 0,” says he, “do you think that 
such a sinner as I am can be saved?”—S, S: Advo. 
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The Sandwich Island Sisters. 

We love to record instances of benevolence among 
Children, however small the amount may be, as it 
tends to the increase of one of the most lovely traits 
of Christian character. An instance of this recently 
occurred in a Sabbath School class of three little 
girls in Boston, who, after reading the account of 
the Sandwich Island Sisters in the Companion of 
Sept. 16, agreed to make a contribution of their own 
earnings, to help those young females in obtaining an 
education, which when brought together amounted to 
two dollars and nineteen cents. This for three little 
girls is an example worthy of imitation. The money 
will be sent to Mary Warren, who is now at Fair- 
haven, near New Bedford, pursuing her education— 
and she will doubtless long remember the kindness of 
her little friends in Boston. 





A Little Girl’s remembrance of God. 

An interesting little girl of our acquaintance just 
two years old, was lately going to bed on a bright 
pleasant evening, when she happened to look out of 
the window, and exclaimed, “‘ Good night, pretty 
Moon—Good night, God.”» We hope she will al- 
ways remember God before she lays down to sleep; 
because it was he who kept her alive, and enabled 
her to awake in the morning; and it is he who gives 
her kind friends, one of whom wrote for her the fol- 
lowing lines, which she will soon be able to commit 
to memory. 

To Helen at 24 months old. 


Come down, dearest Helen, 


It’s your birth-day to-day; 
The fire that’s bright burning, 
Invites you to stay; 


The sun is fast rising 

And peeps o’er the wall; 
Come down, dearest Helen, 
And gladden us all. 


Come kiss your dear Grand-pa, 
Come, come at his call, 

For the sun is fast rising, 

And peeps o’er the wall. 





and asked her mother if she might not ask Miss 








to pray with the scholars. Her practice is not to let 
her two younger sisters sleep at night till she has 
taught them their prayers; and not unfrequently after 
they begin to slumber, she gets up and pours out the 
desires of her heart tothe Lord. She often weeps 
when reading the life of pious children, and says, 
‘Oh, mother, I wish I wasa Christian, and loved Je- 
sus as they did, then should I be happy.”—S.'S. Adv. 





Anecdote of Henry Martyn. 


An incident occurred at the regimental ‘‘ mess ” at 
Dinapore, which strikingly evinced, and did henor, 
to his dauntless courage. ‘The commanding officer, 
an aged man, having uttered himself profanely, Mr. 
Martyn reproved him, at which the Colonel revolted, 
and said with indignation, ‘I think, if nothing else 
could do it, my gray hairs ought to defend me from 
such remarks.” ‘Sir, replied the man of God, “if 
your good sense cannot defend you, your gray hairs 
ought not.” 





Which way are you going? 


A sweet little girl five or six years of age, Ann 
Elizabeth R——, went home from meeting one day 


ed. At table, after telling her father, who was a very 
irreligious man, something about the meeting, she 


(after the children had been addressed) much impress- 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TO TWO MOTHERLESS LITTLE GIRLS. 


Remember what her lip hath said, 
Who now in dust is laid, 

And treasure all its words of love, 
Like flowers that cannot fade, 

And ket her counsels be your guide 
As you in stature grow, 

Hers was that wisdom of the skies 
That draws the sting from woe. 

Remember how that lifted eye 
Hath shed the fervent tear, 

When first your lisping prayer was pour’d 
Into a Father’s ear, 

Remember whence her comfort came, 
To whom she look’d for aid, 

And early on your Mother’s God 
Be your affections staid. 

Sweet sisters, keep her image bright, 
Remember all ee tn " 

The smile that sooth’d your evening dream, 
And made your morning fair, 

For wheresoe’er amid the paths 
Of changeful time you rove, 

You cannot bear a fonder charm 








they sallied out at once and attacked with vigor the 


said to him—* Papa, du you pray ”—Not liking the 
question, he replied in an angry manner, “ It is your 





Than that blest mother’s love. L. H. S. 





